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What Do You Read? 


***Tis knowledge we seek. With 
knowledge comes success.” 


If the dental assistant would intelligently perform the duty of her service to the dentist 
and patient, she should have a broad acquaintance with all matters that affect the dental 
profession as well as those that pertain directly to the practical phases of her work. Nothing 
will aid her mote to understand what the dentist is trying to accomplish in health service, 
and the part she plays in rendering that service, than well directed reading. The following 


current articles are suggested: 


Journal of the American Dental Association 


January, 1933 


“Staining of Porcelain Jacket Crowns and Facings’’ Page 57 


“Facing Panel Dentistry” 
“Preschool Age Dentistry” 
“Accepted Dental Remedies’ 


The Dental Cosmos 


Page 87 
Page 124 
Page 151 


“Further Considerations in the Future of Dentistry”’ Page 32-*° 


“‘Law for the Dentist”’ 


“Control of Expansion in the Casting of Inlays” Page 89 «2 


Dental Items of Interest 
‘*The Tooth Brush—lIts Use and Abuse’”’ 


Oral Hygiene 


“The Story of Dr. John Harris’ 
““Two Sales Psychologies” 
“Office Silhouettes’’ 

“Dentistry in Ten Years” 


The Dental Survey 
“Socialized or Private Dentistry”’ 


The Dental Digest 
“Quick Inlay Technique”’ 
*“The Construction of a Crown” 
“Dental Assistants and Secretaries’ 


Page 36 


Page 
“Recent Research on Dental Caries and Its Prevention” Page 
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December, 1932 


Page 418 

Page 448 

Page 451 
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The Dental Assistant 


The Dental Assistant 


By Maurice E. Peters, 


N the busier offices the work of 

assisting may be given over to a 
number of assistants—a_ reception- 
ist, a secretary, an appointment clerk, 
a hygienist, an x-ray technician, an 
operating room assistant or nurse, 
and a laboratory assistant. The du- 
ties of each, some of which I will 
touch upon briefly, and some in 
greater detail, are legion and require 
in every case painstaking accuracy. 
Should it so happen that the work of 
all falls upon the shoulders of one, 
it is obvious what an immense op- 
portunity for service is provided for 
that one. The work is what the as- 
sistant makes it, a matter of drudgery 
or an opportunity for helpful service 
to the dentist and his patients, in 
which service when carried out in a 
conscientious and kindly way, she 
is much appreciated by both. 

If you will pardon the expression, 
the dentist has for sale, Time, Ser- 
vice, or Service in a given Time. 
Time is important to both the den- 
tist and his patient. We in the den- 
tal field have been too apt to consider 
the dentist’s time as of paramount 
importance, but in many cases the pa- 
tient’s time is much more valuable 
than the dentist's. The assistant’s 
job is to conserve it for both and 
make it possible to render efficient 
service in a given time. In an office 
where all departments are functioning 
efficiently and smoothly with a co- 
operative lack of friction, it is pos- 
sible to deliver an immense amount 
of service with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time by both dentist and pa- 
tient. If, however, one department 
falls down in any way or if there 

The name, Dental Assistant, as used in 


this discusston, applies to all workers in a 
dental office except the dentist. 


D.M.D., Boston, Mass. 


are personal feelings of jealousies or 
dislikes among the office assistants, 
the machinery tails to function prop- 
erly and not only is time lost and 
service impeded, but the joy of liv- 
ing in the office is seriously affected, 
the patients feel the friction, and the 
success of the practice is impaired. 

No assistant can succeed unless she 
has an active interest in her work. 
If she finds her interest becoming 
merely a passive one, it would be 
much better for her and for the of- 
fice, if she found a new kind of job, 
and if she doesn’t find it of her own 
volition, it would not be surprising 
if the necessity was thrust upon her. 
The eye servant, or the one who ad- 
justs his or her labors by the calendar 
or clock, instead of by the opportu- 
nity or necessity for serving human 
beings, should not engage in any field 
of dental service. It is not my 
thought that either dentist or assis- 
tant should be on duty so many 
hours each day that their health is 
impaired, but neither dentist nor as- 
sistant should have the feeling that 
the office opens and closes at a spe- 
cific hour and that a patient needing 
service at other hours cannot receive 
it at their hands. 

As for being ready for work at the 
time appointed, I have been much 
impressed by the system in the dining 
rooms of some of our resort hotels. 
Ten minutes before the hour set for 
opening the doors, each waitress 
stands at attention at her table, im- 
maculately dressed, and tables en- 
tirely set, while the head waiter 
walks through the dining room on a 
tour of inspection to see that each 
table and each waitress is ready for 
the service to be delivered. It seems 
to me that there should be some form 
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of self-imposed discipline on the part 
of each office assistant, and dentist as 
well, to be ready for work before the 
first patient arrives. For the dentist 
it means, clothes changed and ready 
to meet his patient at the hour ap- 
pointed. It also means that he should 
be mentally ready, should have seen 
the list of patients for the day, re- 
called the kind of work to be done 
for each, instructed the office nurse 
what is to be made ready for the va- 
rious patients, consulted the hygienist 
about her work for the day, and 
given any instructions where special 
instructions are desirable. He should 
have time with his secretary for in- 
structions, the dictation of letters, 
or for receiving such information or 
suggestions which an efficient secre- 
tary may have. He must oversee any 
laboratory cases which his laboratory 
assistant is doing for him and give 
further instructions if necessary. All 
of these things require time, and if, 
in the short time at the dentist’s dis- 
posal, the assistant, whether she be 
one or many, is putting on her uni- 
form in a last-minute rush, combing 
her hair, or chatting about the party 
of the night before, it is difficult for 
the dentist to do the things he 
should, before seeing his patients, 
or to be in the right frame of mind 
when he does start operating. For 
the assistant it means that she should 
be on the job in ample time to have 
all her duties in preparation for the 
new day completed, have herself 
properly clothed, and be ready to 
spend the necessary time for instruc- 
tions from the dentist before the pa- 
tient’s arrival. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN DENTIST AND 
ASSISTANTS 


In an office if a feeling of friend- 
ship does not exist between dentist 
and assistants, an air of coldness and 
mechanics exists. It is pleasant and 
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makes for a much happier atmosphere 
and more efficient service when that 
feeling of friendship does exist, but 
nothing does more to destroy the effi- 
ciency or morale of the office than a 
relationship of familiarity between 
dentist and assistants. The assistants 
should be Miss to the dentist 
and not Mabel or Mary, and the 
doctor should be Doctor to the 
assistant, not Tom or Dick or ‘‘Doc.”’ 
In rare instances familiar greetings 
between doctor and assistants may 
work out all right but usually they 
are forerunners of conditions which 
do not make for a professional atmos- 
phere. The proper relationship be- 
tween dentist and assistants should 
be one of partnership in which all 
partners work interestedly and har- 
moniously for the welfare of the 
office as a whole and all the patients 
who come into it. I feel quite sure 
that the value of the assistant is not 
fully appreciated by the dentist, the 
patient, or the assistant herself. 
Time and again the busiest dentist 
does innumerable things himself, 
which a competent assistant could do 
as well or even better than he. This 
may be because he has failed to rea- 
lize her ability, or has failed to take 
the time to instruct her, or possibly 
it is just habit. If working with this 
type of dentist, the assistant to be 
most helpful, must observe the duties 
performed by him and try to see 
how she can best help to relieve him. 
She can anticipate his needs and his 
actions and make her job a much 
more useful and busy one in spite of 
him, and before long a realization 
of her helpfulness must come to him. 

I regret that occasionally assistants 
tackle their job with a feeling that 
it is only a stop gap between school 
and matrimony and with no real de- 
sire to learn what the job affords or 
to make their service a broader and 
more useful one, at the same time 
providing a great deal of valuable 
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education for themselves. It has 
come to my attention that assistants 
from various offices in discussing their 
mutual duties, have expressed the 
hope that their boss would not hear 
of certain helpful services performed 
by assistants in other offices, for fear 
they might have to do more work 
themselves. The attitude of “how 
many helpful things can I learn to do 
well,’’ is much to be preferred in the 
assistant than the one of ‘“‘how many 
things can I get out of dotng.’”’ On 
the other hand a thoughtful consid- 
eration by the assistant of the many 
things done in the office, with the 
idea of eliminating unnecessary duties 
and lost motion, may be very helpful 
to the dentist. A busy dental practice 
grows from nothing. The dentist 
starts in a small way with a system 
adequate for his small practice. As 
he gradually grows busier, the old 
system is usually stretched to care for 
the increased practice, and it fre- 
quently happens that in his busiest 
years he is carrying on with the old 
system, extended, and added to in 
such a way that there may be much 
unnecessary work done with a con- 
siderable duplication of effort. I be- 
lieve that a thoughtful capable dental 
assistant, especially a new one in the 
office, should be able to offer many 
constructive suggestions regarding 
system and arrangement, and that 
any sensible dentist should always be 
happy to consider these suggestions 
and benefit by them. I believe it is 
the duty of the assistant to think. 
Service without thought is usually of 
little value and the very common 
answer, ‘‘I didn’t think,”’ to a ques- 
tion, is one of the most “‘goat- 
getting’ things I know. 

Patients are gradually realizing 
the value to them of the dental as- 
sistant, as well as the dentist. They 
comment on the assistance given by 
the secretary in arranging appoint- 
ments, on the satisfaction of being 
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sent for when they should return for 
prophylaxis and examination, on the 
speed with which x-rays are pro- 
cessed, on the appreciation of the hy- 
gienist and her work, and on the 
large amount of work which can be 
accomplished in a given time through 
the co-operative efforts of the office 
assistants and dentist. Patients often 
express surprise that so much can be 
done in so short a time by the effi- 
cient co-operation between doctor 
and assistants. Increasing numbers 
of patients are realizing the protec- 
tion and time-saving value of the 
office assistant, and e’re long I predict 
it will be one of the features of an 
office which the patient will expect 
and demand. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 

AND ASSISTANTS 

Busy offices frequently need sev- 
eral dental assistants, and frequently, 
the more assistants, the more grief 
to the dentist. Why groups of 
women do not get along in the 
same harmonious relationships with 
one another that is common in 
groups of men, is a problem in psy- 
chology beyond my ability to solve, 
but such seems to be the case. I hear 
it mentioned in many quarters. I 
have heard it stated that the hygienist 
felt herself superior to the other of- 
fice assistants, that the secretary felt 
her job of supreme importance and 
““‘high-hatted’’ the others, or that 
some other member of the assistants’ 
group looked down on the others be- 
cause of their jobs. In my opinion 
all callings in a dental office well car- 
ried out demand equal _ respect, 
whether one works as a hygienist on 
teeth, as a secretary on books, as a 
laboratory assistant on gold and por- 
celain, or as an operating room assis- 
tant handling dental materials and 
rendering helpful assistance to the pa- 
tient and operator. It is not the tob 
but the way the job is done which 
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should command respect. It so hap- 
pens that at present a hygienist must 
have some training before she can 
take her position. A secretary may 
and should have some business edu- 
cation before tackling hers. The other 
assistants in the office are frequently 
employed .when untrained and get 
their instruction in the office. This 
may in some cases account for a feel- 
ing of superiority on the part of a 
trained assistant over an untrained 
one; but with study and work on the 
part of the untrained assistant, she 
can in a short time gain a knowledge 
of her work and a skill in its execu- 
tion which will demand the respect 
of everybody. The training given 
the hygienist in the various training 
schools, is very valuable to the den- 
tist who employs her as well as to 
the hygienist herself, and I under- 
stand that at present there is a de- 
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mand by dentists for dental assistants 
who are hygienists on account of the 
training they have had in some of 
the fundamentals which make them 
useful in their many duties in the 
office. The hygienist’s training course 
however is short, and of necessity 
she comes to the office woefully lack- 
ing in knowledge of some of the 
things she should know to be of the 
greatest value to the office. One year 
of training in an organized school 
can of course give much, but it is pos- 
sible for the intelligent girl untrained 
in fundamentals of dental work, who 
is able to observe, willing to follow 
instructions, and do some outside 
study through available literature, to 
catch up with and frequently surpass 
in usefulness and knowledge the girl 
who has been trained as a hygienist 
before entering the office. 


(To be continued) 





Dentistry from the Dental Assistant's Side 
of the Chair 


By Ella B. Ray, Atlanta, Ga.—3d Vice President, A. D. A. Ass'n. 


iy you ever stop to think how 
much dentistry, as a dental as- 
sistant, you really know? Not theo- 
retically, but plain, honest to good- 
ness dentistry, as is practiced at the 
chair all day and every day. 

At a meeting of the American 
Dental Assistants Association I had 
the honor of acting as clinician for 
Georgia and our topic was ‘Amal- 
gam. In this clinic we told of the 
different metals that go into the com- 
position of the amalgam used in den- 
tal practice. We showed the proper 
mixing of amalgam and where it was 
most used. I believe we really had 
our demonstration down to a fine 
point. As is usually the case with 
our A.D.A.A. clinics, we had a bet- 





ter attendance from the doctors than 
from our own group. After explain- 
ing our clinic to a gathering of these, 
one of them asked, ‘“Why need a den- 
tal assistant know all this.’’ I had 
to have an answer to that question 
as well as all others put to me, so I 
said, “‘Haven’t you found that the 
more your assistant knows of dentis- 
try the better assistant she is?’’ He 
answered, ‘I guess you are right, but 
I had never thought of it.’’ To tell 
the truth I had not thought seriously 
of it either, so I decided I would take 
stock of my knowledge. 

We come into dental offices so 
ignorant of dentistry and of what 
is expected of us and we assume our 
knowledge and_ responsibilities so 
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slowly, mostly through observation, 
that we do not stop to ask ourselves 
what knowledge we really acquire. 
Until 1840 when the Baltimore Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery was estab- 
lished, dentists obtained their knowl- 
edge of dentistry by means of ap- 
prenticeship. We do not call our- 
selves apprentices, but haven't we the 
same opportunity of studying dentis- 
try as our pioneer dentists did? Per- 
haps our first employer will think to 
recommend a book on dental assist- 
ing and we labor through its tech- 
nical terms, some of whose meaning 
we haven't the slightest conception. 
We finally turn to a page and find 
a paragraph which reads something 
like this, “The dental assistant 
should be so well trained that never 
a word need be spoken between her 
and her employer during the day's 
work.’ Then you become so fright- 
ened that you decide that you can 
never be an assistant and are ready 
to quit right then and there. But our 
doctor did not seem to expect so 
much of us as a beginner and so 
we stay on. Gradually we become 
more familiar with our duties and 
eventually we reach the point where 
we can anticipate our doctor’s wants 
and are able to have everything in 
readiness for any operation as quickly 
as is necessary. We have really 
learned something about dentistry. 
We have learned the kind of burs 
that are used in the preparation of 
cavities for the different kinds of 
restorations. If the finishing touches 
in a cavity preparation are made with 
an inverted cone bur we immediately 
know that some kind of a plastic 
filling material is to be inserted. We 
determine, from the locality of the 
cavity and the tooth to be filled 
whether it is to be a porcelain filling 
or an amalgam one, and make our 
preparations accordingly. If the cav- 
ity preparation is made with a fissure 
bur and the walls are made parallel, 
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we know that either a gold inlay or 
a porcelain one is to be used accord- 
ing to the tooth to be filled. We im- 
mediately get out the instruments 
and materials for this kind of a res- 
toration. In order for an assistant to 
be of the most value to her employer, 
she must know something of his 
cavity preparation and of his instru- 
mentation. 

When working at the chair, it is 
necessary for the assistant to be in 
a position that affords a good view 
of the piece of work the dentist is 
doing. How can we know where to 
reflect a light from the mirror so that 
the dentist can get the best view of 
his work, if we cannot see just what 
he is doing? Dropping water on the 
drill while heavy cutting is being 
done and supplying a stream of air 
to insure a clear surface for finishing 
the margins, is something else that 
needs both eyes and thought to per- 
form correctly. There are times when 
we can see something from our side 
of the chair that may escape the eye 
of the operator and we can be of real 
help to him and to the patient if it is 
pointed out. We must never do this 
in such a way that the patient is 
conscious of the fact that we have 
discovered something that has escaped 
the dentist’s attention. Such a sug- 
gestion may cause the patient to feel 
that the dentist is not on his job. 
This can be done by writing on a 
bit of paper from the pad carried in 
the pocket of our uniforms for such 
purposes. The operator can then 
raise his eyes just enough to read the 
message without the patient ever 
knowing that any message has been 
passed. This means that we must 
ever be on the alert for any indica- 
tions of any irregularity lest some 
tiny defect escape our notice. Our 
position as an onlooker gives us bet- 
ter facilities for seeing the whole 
situation than the dentist with his 
attention focussed on one spot. 
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It is necessary to know something 
of tooth anatomy if we are to be abie 
to keep proper records. If we do any 
kind of laboratory work such as 
carving up inlays, tooth anatomy is 
again necessary in order to get the 
lobes, grooves, and pits in their 
proper places. Another extremely im- 
portant duty is to have our doctor's 
instrument cabinet arranged with 
perfect system. We must know every 
instrument, what it is used for, where 
its place is, what its condition should 
be, and see that there is a place for 
each one and each one in its place. 
We must know how to sharpen 
chisels and excavators, and when a 
bur is too dull for efficient service. 
We must know how to sterilize 
handpieces; how to take them apart 
and to re-assemble them so that they 
will run with the proper degree of 
smoothness. We have to know the 
different materials and supplies used 
in the operating room and in the lab- 
oratory; what they are used for; how 
to order them; to know in what 
quantities it is best to buy different 
materials, in order to get the best 
price. It should never be necessary 
to put in a hurried call for some ar- 
ticle that is in daily use. A good 
way to keep your storeroom stocked 
with all necessities is to order two or 
more of each article. On one of these, 
put a memorandum on one side of 
which is written the name of the 
article and on the other side some- 
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ihing like this, ““When opened put 
this memo. on my desk.’ ‘This is 
especially effective where some one 
else does the buying, as this little re- 
minder can be handed to her and 
kept with any others that come in 
during the day and the order given 
to the supply house for all of these 
supplies at one time. 

For us to do our best work, we 
must be thoroughly enthused with it 
and enjoy what we are accomplishing 
with the full realization that we are 
taking an important part in the 
health service rendered to our pa- 
tients. We will naturally develop a 
smoothness in our routine and how 
to be intelligently initiative, a most 
important factor in the success of the 
office, as well as to our own individ- 
ual progress. Every dental assistant 
should have the ambition to do well 
whatever task she undertakes. She 
should cultivate to excell, a passion 
for perfection. No one can afford to 
do less than his best. ‘The best 
things are nearest, light in your eyes, 
flowers at your feet, duties at your 
hand, the path of God just before 
you. Then do not grasp at the 
stars, but do life’s common work as 
it comes, certain that daily duties and 
daily bread are the sweetest things 
of life. God always has an angel of 
help for those who are willing to do 
their duty.” 


(Read before the Georgia State Dental 
Assistants Association Meetinga—June 1932) 





7, REOCLE T 


Love is like an aching tooth, 
When it’s gone, you miss the throbbing; 
Hurts like Hell, but here’s the truth, 
Love is like an aching tooth, 
Leaves an emptiness, forsooth, 
Worse than pain that set you sobbing. 
Love is like an aching tooth. 
When it’s gone, you miss the throbbing. 
FRANK C. TILLSON, D.D.S., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Picture 


By Dr. Arthur G. Smith, Peoria, Il].—Editor of Oral Hygiene 


HAVE been a Dental Assistant! 

In fact, that is the very first 

thing I ever was in this profession 
which I have been ‘‘following’’ for 
the last forty-five years —only I 
wasn't called an assistant—I was an 
‘apprentice’ — at that time there 
were no Dental Assistants — they 
came into the picture as the “‘appren- 


tice’ faded out. This change was 
made rather suddenly, and, were 
there time to go into the matter, 


and an analysis of its advantages 
and drawbacks, the adventure might 
prove interesting! 

In the years of my practice, I have 
had a number of Assistants. As I 
look back along the way that these 
various young women and I have 
travelled together, the main fact 
which I perceive is that it has 
been a very pleasant path indeed. 
Pleasant not only while we were 
travelling together, but continuing 
to be pleasant for each of us after 
our paths had separated. Practically 
without exception these young wo- 
men have left my employment for one 
reason: to take a harder job—longer 
hours—less money—but one having 
a certain inponderable attraction for 
many: yes, most young women, even 


yet. That job, of course, was in 
every instance Wifehood—Mother- 
hood. They have been far more 


than usually successful in this field 
—these splendid young women who 
have left my office for the larger and 
more serious responsibilities just re- 


ferred to. No richer rewards have 
come to me than the statements 
which several of these young— (come 
to think of it, some of 'em aren't so 
Gosh Awful young any more— 
children of their own in college, or, 
in their own turn, ‘“‘getting mar- 
ried’’)! Well anyhow, some of the 
statements which these fine, self re- 
liant, prominent wives and mothers 
have made to me regarding the great 
fundamentals of life—the true and 
unchanging ends toward which all 
personal constructive effort should 
be directed—have been most flatter- 
ing. I am proud of them! These 
women who came to me in the for- 
mative divinely plastic years, and 
while in my office absorbed some- 
thing of that elusive sense of values, 
a knowledge of which goes so far 
in determining happiness or lack of 
it throughout later life. Several of 
them have gone far indeed on the road 
to more than local fame. All have 
been more than usually happy, 
swimming strongly against whatever 
tide would sweep them away from 
the worthwhile things of life. 





I like Dental Assistants. I took 
lunch with a room full of them in 
Buffalo during the A.D.A. meeting 
—and they were wonderful. Every 
one of them quite as full of possi- 
bilities for a happy life in the future 
as any young women whom it was 
ever my privilege to have in my own 
office down through the years. 





EXTRACTION 
There are two things that go into 
the building up of friendship: one is 
truth, the other is understanding. 
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Co-operation 


By Robina A. McMurdo, New York City—Read before the Annual 
Meeting of the D. A. Assn., State of New York, May, 1932 


HE word co-operation comes 

from the Latin co, meaning to- 
gether, and operari, meaning to 
work, working together or team- 
work. Sir Wilfred Grenfell says 
that teamwork is the greatest and 
most valuable lesson in life, each 
one learning to act on the maxim 
that ““‘No one liveth to himself.”’ 
How far-reaching then is this very 
necessary attribute in the scope of the 
dental assistant? 

Co-operation with herself is her 
first consideration, by living tem- 
perately in all things which tend to 
build and maintain bodily health 
and exercise of mind and muscle. 
She will be as careful of her food 
for thought as of her food for sus- 
tenance. Her position in the office 
of an ethical dentist will reflect her 
clean living in an immaculate ap- 
pearance, dignity, poise, punctuality 
at all times and unstinted co-opera- 
tion in innumerable ways in a wide 
professional field. Her loyalty to 
her employer and his profession de- 
mands intelligent understanding of 
patients, and the rendering of effi- 
cient service to both of them, to- 
gether with sincere and considerate 
comprehension of all with whom 
she comes in personal contact in the 
fulfilment of her daily duties. Her 
co-operation with her employer can- 
not be measured in currency, it em- 
bodies the conservation of his time 
and overhead, and the methodical 
routine of office management. The 
reception of many patients and pro- 
fessional friends of the dentist calls 
for originality and tact in catering 
to their respective requirements and 


the disposal of each case to the satis- 
faction of the dentist and the callers. 
Co-operation with the patients in re- 
gard to appointments requires diplo- 
matic and subtle handling, especially 
where cancellations are involved and 
time is lost. Perfect co-operation 
between the dental assistant and the 
dental hygienist, and the assistant 
and the technician in the laboratory 
is most essential and means a satisfied 
employer and a well served clientele. 
The spirit of co-operation is of vital 
importance in the office where more 
than one person is employed. No 
one can ever succeed who has not 
learned to work in accord with 
others. 


Being employed in an ethical office 
entitles the assistant to membership 
in a dental assistants’ society. What 
a privilege it is to affiliate with a 
group of women enthusiastic in their 
search for higher knowledge and 
professional recognition. Each ap- 
plicant should pledge themselves to 
co-operate with those of their respec- 
tive group, and so make their services 
more valuable to the practitioners of 
dentistry and the public whom they 
serve. Without the teamwork of 
every member, no organization can 
survive. The president can direct, 
but it takes the entire membership 
to make the wheels turn, and that 
means every member. The measure 
of return depends on the individual 
contribution. The motto of the den- 
tal assistants’ societies being Educa- 
tion, Efficiency, Loyalty and Service, 
proves that here are vast opportu- 
nities for teamwork, either singly or 
collectively. Attending the regular 
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meetings, lectures, classes, clinic 
clubs; contributing material and es- 
says; stimulating interest in delin- 
quent members, are all of them ways 
in which to make your organization 
a success. A word might be said 
here for the friendly interest in so- 
cieties in nearby towns and cities. 
Much can be accomplished by visit- 
ing and the exchange of ideas. There 
is strength in numbers and friend- 
ships are precious. Every member 
should stand ready to serve on com- 
mittees, when requested, as_ this 
brings one in more intimate contact 
and spreads fellowship. Election to 
an office is a reward of merit and 
an honor, and it is the duty of each 
one to do their share in this respect. 
Education lies within the ‘family 
circle’’ or governing board. Here all 
things relevant to the workings of 
the organization are taken care of 
and all matters are sacred and not 
to be discussed in public. These 
duties call for hard work and self- 
sacrifice, but where else can we look 
for co-operaton, if not here? 
Another service of paramount im- 
portance to the society is that of 
serving in the capacity of Delegate 
to the annual meetings of either 
National or State organizations. I 
wish I could impress on the mem- 
bers the importance of electing mem- 
bers worthy of this honor. A mem- 
ber should be chosen who has 
proven herself worthy of the re- 
sponsibility imposed on her. This 
can be judged by the constructive 
ability and co-operative spirit shown 
in her local society’s activities. To 
confer this obligation on one not 
fitted is neither a personal favor nor 
an honor to the members. This is 
a sacred obligation and calls for 
initiative and keen judgment and 
tends to bring about closer and bet- 
ter understanding between the so- 
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cieties. Co-operation with local, 
state and national societies is more 
important than the average member 
realizes, due to the fact that prac- 
tically all the business during the 
year must be conducted by mail. We 
all know the temptation to put off 
answering a communication, and 
that is fatal. Answer before the day 
is 24 hours old. You may not think 
the contents important, but the 
sender may need your answer to 
close some very important matter. 
Let your answers be pertinent and 
detailed; personal messages are not 
necessary, but much _ appreciated. 
Here is a chance to live by the Gold- 
en Rule: “Do unto others as you 
would have them do by you,” and 
save someone grey hairs. 

Much has been said and endless 
pages can be written about co- 
operation, society and otherwise, but 
it is all based on unselfish devotion 
to a given cause, and if properly ap- 
plied, will lighten the burden of 
those pursuing it. Life is not only 
a stage where everyone plays a part, 
but where each one plays several 
parts, and the dental assistant has 
her role, in which co-operation plays 
a large part. Of course, many dis- 
appointments will be met with, but 
often they turn into opportunities. 
Such is the reward for setting a 
standard and keeping your feet from 
dragging. You have heard the story 
of the student working his vacation 
in a Maine lumber camp. After 
hours at the end of a cross-cut saw, 
sore and weary, he was about to 
give up. The brawny woodsman at 
the other end said to him, “‘Say, fel- 
low, I don’t mind your riding on 
that end of the saw, but for the love 
of Mike stop dragging your feet.”” In 
every organization a certain number 
of members ride on the saw, allow- 
ing others to do the work. Some 
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will never do anything else but ride, 
but our resentment is against those 
who drag their feet. Usually they 
are the ones who say there is a clique 
running the society, so they oppose 
everything ‘‘the clique’’ proposes. If 
they would only investigate, they 
would find that these are the mem- 
bers who are doing the constructive 
thinking and trying to co-operate 
with the officers and other members. 
If they were one of the workers, they 
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would be too busy on their end of 
the saw to do any dragging. There 
is no use trying to enumerate the 
many kinds of dragging feet, but let 
us hope that every member of every 
society is on their own end of the 
saw, pulling for CO-OPERATION. 


“It is not the individual, 
Nor the Society as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every single soul.” 





Subjects for Topic Discussions, Papers, Etc. 


In response to various requests we make the following suggestions which can be 
adapted to suit the occasion and elaborated as extenstvely as desired.—Editor 


the 
the 


dental assistant 
dentist and his 


1. How can 
best serve 
patients? 

2. What influence does the dental 
assistant have upon the patient 
coming to the office for the first 
time? 

3. How can the dental assistant 
contribute to an orderly office? 

4. How much time during a given 

operation should the dental as- 

sistant stand at the chair? 

Asepsis is important in dental 

practice. How can a dental as- 

sistant contribute to the main- 
tenance of asepsis? 

6. Should the dental assistant have 
anything to do with the finan- 
cial records in the office? 

7. Should the dental assistant ask 
the patient for a deposit after 
the doctor has made a contract 
with the patient or leave that 
entirely to the doctor? 

8. What is the proper thing to say 
in phoning or writing a patient 
in reference to settling an ac- 
count? 

9. How much responsibility should 
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the dental assistant assume re- 
garding telephone calls? 

10. Should the dental assistant make 
appointments? 

11. How much real time does the 
dental assistant save the dentist? 

12. How much laboratory work 


should the dental assistant be 
able to do? 

13. Should the dental assistant take 
X-rays? 


14. Is it essential for the dental as- 
sistant to understand and take 
care of all dental equipment? 

15. Should the dental assistant wear 
a uniform? Why? 

16. Is it permissible for the dental 
assistant to chat and gossip with 
the patients? 

17. Is it wise to encourage social 
acquaintances with the patients? 

18. Is a dental assistant trained in 
a dental college more capable of 
efficient service to the dentist 
than one with a few years of 
practical experience? 

19. How can a dental assistant at- 
tain efficiency in her service in 
the dental office? 
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Smile 
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By Margaret E. Meeth, Secretary of the D. A. Assn. of Maryland 


OU have all heard of smiles. 
“Smiles that make you happy, 





and smiles that make you blue,’’— 
but I’m going to talk about THE 
SUCCESSFUL 
interesting word and 
we find each letter containing advice. 
It is an important word to every 
dental assistant. 


Smile is an 
if analyzed 


SMILE. 


S-M-I-L-E 
for such a Smile that it spells 
success. Since we know that a 
happy spontaneous greeting to our 
patients is cheering to them, and 
even cheering to us, let’s smile. 
Seek for ways of aiding in every 
way to make your patient com- 
fortable and to help them find 
their visits to your office pleasant 
and agreeable (even tho they 
would rather be purchasing a 
new hat or new golf clubs in a 
bright store). The smile will 
help. 
for Service given willingly and 
well and— 
for Sincerity. I am sure you all 
appreciate a sincere person. Sin- 
cerely kind, thoughtful and 
friendly. Let’s try to really like 
our patients and give them the 
courtesy we extend to our friends. 
thus enabling them to get a favor- 
able impression of our office 
you will be creating an atmo- 
sphere of refinement that nearly 
everyone responds to. 





for Salesmen that we are meeting 
every day who have a way of 
remembering abruptness. Do they 
get a pleasant greeting in your 
office? 

for that word Mistakes. Let us 
profit by ours; and if you can, 


N 


— 


avoid them. If you are able to 
keep others from making them 
by your suggestions, do it. We 
are all of us glad for guidance 
in our office routine by which 
we can profit. The memorandum 
pad and pencil can prevent for- 
getting (provided of course, we 
don’t forget to make a note of 
it). Diplomacy and tact go a 
long way in guarding against 
mistakes. 

for Meeting the public, no easy 


job, especially in a_ professional 


office. Each patient is an indi- 
vidual and must be treated dif- 
ferently. You are receiving valu- 
able lessons in your contacts with 
people. Try to make those same 
people enjoy their meeting you 
—pave the way for your doctor; 
you are his representative. 

is for Interest in our work. Also 
the best interests for our em- 
ployer and for our patients. We 
might say, not too much interest 
in other things that may push 
our job in the back-ground. 
Having a position and doing your 
best at it requires much attention 
and thought, if we are really 
interested in our work. 

is the first letter of that word 
IDLENESS, we must guard against 
it. It seems to me there is always 
something to do in a dental office 
that prevents even the thought 
of the word, nevertheless—be on 
the job—always. Indeed we are 
all trying to be—if not 100 per 
cent—at least as many per cent 
perfect as we can be and as our 
calendar reads ‘‘the right angle to 
approach a difficult proposition 
is the try - angle.’’ We can all try. 
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is for Ideals, which all dental 
assistants should have for their 
calling. 

Loyalty to the ideals of a dental 
assistant. Let me repeat as in- 
corporated in the object of the 
American Dental Assistants As- 
sociation, to wit:— ‘To aid in 
the advancement and elevation of 
the service to the dental profes- 
sion by helping dental assistants 
to raise their standards of educa- 
tion thru lectures, clinics, dem- 
onstrations, discussions, and in- 
structions in the details of their 
duties; to bring to the members 
a realization of the responsibil- 
ities that accrue to them in their 
relation to the public; to inspire 
its members with a desire to ren- 
der more efficient service and to 
be truthful, honest, and loyal to 
the profession which they serve: 
to create a feeling of fellowship 
and co-operation among its mem- 
bers, and promote among them 
a desire for mutual improvement.” 
Loyalty is one of the corner 
stones upon which rests the 
foundation of the American Den- 
tal Assistants Association. 


is for Efficiency in our duties. 
Haven't we all heard that word? 
Efficiency experts tell business 
firms how to cut down expenses 
and how to best run an office. 
We don’t have to be expert but 
we can strive to have our office 
running smoothly, taking on 
those duties that lighten the bur- 
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den for your employer, saving 
him many valuable minutes. I've 
always found it a good idea to 
make a list of things that I want 
to accomplish that day—such as, 
develop x-rays, pour models, oil 
engine, etc., and as these jobs 
are finished I check them off. It 
may not be practical to everyone 
but it helps me. 

E may stand for Enthusiasm. It 
isn’t necessary to have a per- 
petual grin on your face but do 
not be dull and listless. Dental 
assistants should be bright and 
eager to please, it is part of their 
job. 

E standing for Excellent, is a mark 
much prized in school. Let’s all 
get a mark of “E” for EXCEL- 
LENT, ENDEAVOR towards EF- 
FICIENCY. 

We 
Smile: 
Don’t let the “‘S’” stand for: Smud- 

ges on uniforms, Smears on equip- 

ment or Sulky dispositions. 

Don’t let the ““M” stand for Mis- 
takes that are careless. 

Don’t let the “I’’ stand for Indif- 
ference or Indolence. 

Don't let the “L’’ stand for Lazt- 
ness and Listlessness in the per- 
formance of our duties. 

Don’t let the ‘‘E’’ stand for Envy. 
Be on the side of the Successful 
Smile. 

a Mm tk @ 

Smiling Much Is Little E ffort. 


can even find don’ts in a 





“When I don’t sleep, I just count 


my blessings. 


That’s a 


splendid 


thing to do, because you fall asleep 
before you get to the end of ‘em.” 
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A Journal for Dental Assistants Devoted to Their Interests and Education 





All communications for publication must be in the hands of the Editor on or before the 
tenth of the month previous to publication. Publication of statements, opinions, or other 
data is not to be understood as an endorsement of same by the magazine or its publishers. 
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Qualities to Possess 


S DENTAL ASSISTANTS, in order to fulfill our obligations to our 


vocation, our employers, our associates, and ourselves, we need:— 


To have 





ability with power and effectiveness. Strong, forceful 
efficiency. 


To have—a keen mind. Alert, progressive, wide awake, clear, 
open. Keen to grasp, keen to understand. 


To have—capacity to speak and write. Forcefully, clearly, ex- 
actly. To always be accurate and dependable. 


To have—poise, dignity of manner, good judgment, tact, courage. 
To have—an intelligent, deliberate, accurate outlook on all things. 
To have—power to do all things well, to accomplish results. 


Doris STONE, Portland, Oregon 
Member of the Portland D. A. Society 





Membership 


E FIND ourselves well on the way into another year, when dues are 

due and many duties confront us. In taking stock of ourselves on 
January first, | am wondering how many have asked themselves the ques- 
tion: “Just how valuable am I as a member of my organization?’ As 
Theodore Roosevelt once said, “Every man owes some of his time to the 
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advancement of his profession.’’ Are we willing to give some of our time 
to the advancement of our calling? From year to year in the various 
societies, there has been more or less a continuous drive for new members. 
That these efforts have not proven very successful is shown by the small 
numbers enrolled in comparison to the number eligible for membership. For 
example, in a very recent canvass made in ‘The Fifth District Society of 
Dental Nurses and Assistants,’’ Atlanta, Ga., we find that only twenty-seven 
per cent of those eligible for membership are enrolled as members. Such con- 
ditions might be due in any society to the lack of interest shown on the 
part of the general membership. Have you made it your business as a 
member of your society to interest the girls who are non-members, but 
eligible for membership? Oftentimes we are so self-centered and contented 
that we do not make the other girls feel just how much we need them and 
how much we think they need us. 


Little do we realize how much work there is still to be done in the 
organized districts, to say nothing of the State and National work. There- 
fore | am of the opinion that a great deal depends on our respective local 
societies, which will in turn strengthen our State and National organizations. 
In approaching a prospective member, let us stress the fact that in these 
trying times it is very necessary and to their interest that they become 
members, so that they will get the benefit of all educational programs, and 
better fit themselves for their work. Let's not depend entirely on the 
membership committee for new material and new interest. We must realize 
that we are all a part of the membership committee. Don’t wait on the 
other fellow—go ahead and prove your loyalty as a co-worker. For there 
is strength in numbers. Why not resolve that each of you will get at least 
one new member in 1933? That will double our membership. 


MARIE SILLAY SHAW, President 
Fifth District, D. N. &% A. Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 





Attendance 
Something to Think About 


UST a little planning, that’s all. Just a little thinking, just a little 

arranging of duties and pleasures, and attending meetings and classes 
will not be difficult. Try it for a month and discover how easy and 
pleasant it is. What a chaos there would be if the President permitted small 
distractions to keep her away from the meetings, as many of us do. What 
disappointment there would be if our speakers and lecturers permitted small 
things to interfere with their attendance, that we permit, yes, even welcome 
at times. Attendance merely for the sake of ‘‘record’’ does not amount to 
very much, but attendance because of interest, loyalty, and duty is a 
mighty fine thing. THINK IT OVER! 

MABEL C. CLARK, Editor 

Northern New Jersey D. A. Bulletin, October, 1931 





Question Box 
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Elizabeth V. Shoemaker 
Kew Plaza, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Do you consider it good form to 
leave The Dental Assistant where 
patients may notice and read it? 


Any reputable magazine may be 
kept in the reception room. We 
are sure that many patients 
would enjoy the Dental Assist- 
ant. 


. How can lime and iron deposits 
be removed from cuspidor bowls 
without using an acid? The 
water supply in the city in which 
I am employed ts full of tron 
and I find the cuspidors stained 
every morning. 


. We have found a preparation 
that removes these stains most 
satisfactorily. Send us a self- 
addressed stamped envelope for 
the name of this product. 


Do you think I would be bene- 
fitted by jointing a Dramatic 
Class or a class in reading out 
loud, to cure my nervousness in 
talking over the telephone? 
This question has been received 
by us in various forms, and we 
are glad to approve any method 
that will give confidence to a 
nervous person. Either of the 
above is excellent, and joining a 
class in Parliamentary Procedure 
will give one considerable con- 
fidence. Practice ‘‘make believe’ 
telephone conversation with a 
friend and get all the talking 
experience possible. 


Q. 


Is common salt a good dentifrice 
and if so on what ts its good 
effects based? 

A normal salt solution is recom- 
mended by many dentists, as it 
hardens and stimulates the gums 
and cleanses the enamel. The 
Chinese used salt for the teeth 
ages ago but they rubbed the salt 
directly on the gums. There is 
now an excellent “Salt Denti- 
frice’’ on the market. 


What will take water spots off 
the arms of a Dental Chair? 
If the arms of the chair are 
“Bakelite,” water will not stain 
them but if the arms are made 
of rubber the water spots can be 
removed by wiping with full 
strength household ammonia, 
then using plain water over the 
entire surface. 


Do You Know That—The patron 


saint of dentistry is St. Apollonia? 


Do You Know That—A little cocoa 


butter applied to the lips before 
any dental operation will prevent 
dryness, and cracking at the cor- 
ners of the mouth. 


Do You Know That—A good hand 


lotion which is entirely greaseless 
and inexpensive is made from mix- 
ing 4 oz. of glycerine, 8 oz. of 
witch hazel and | teaspoonful of 
carbolic acid. (Submitted by 
Frances M. Austin, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., President of the Luzerne 
County Dental Assistants Associa- 
tion. ) 


We invite our readers to send in questions and suggestions. Personal replies will be 


sent upon receipt of self addressed and stamped envelope. Data must bz received the 8th 
of the month for the issue of the succeeding month. 
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Educational and Efficiency Society 


For Dental Assistants 
Ist District, N. Y., Inc. 


MEETING 

Friday evening, February 3rd, 8 
P.M., at 62 Hanson Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Take subway to At- 
lantic Avenue, then inquire directions 
to Hanson Place. A short walk.) 
This meeting is held in conjunction 
with the Dental Assistants’ Study 
Club of Brooklyn. PLEASE make 
every effort to attend. Madame 
Barnouw of the Theatre Guild will 
be the speaker and her topic “‘Out- 
standing Plays of the Season.”’ 


NOTICE 

A meeting of the Dentists’ Busi- 
ness Bureau will be held at The 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Wednesday, 
February 15th, 8 P.M. Juliette A. 
Southard will be one of the speakers, 
and will present the viewpoint of the 
dental assistant on financial prob- 
lems in office management. EVERY 
member of the E. & E. Society is 
urged to be present. This can well 
take the place of our regular meeting 





CLINICS 


Clinics on various phases of as- 
sisting have been given, and are being 
given on the Ist Monday evening of 
each month at the Academy of 
Medicine, before the clinic section of 
the regular: meetings of the Ist Dis- 
trict Dental Society. Dental Assist- 


ants are invited to attend. Next 
meeting, February 6th, 8 P.M. 
Clinics are presented at close of 
meeting. 


NOTICE 


Dues are due October Ist of each 
year, 90 days of grace are allowed 
before members are counted in ar- 
rears. ‘The magazine is sent to all 
active members in good standing 
ONLY, and will be discontinued with 
February issue for members who 
have not paid their dues or made a 
deposit on account, as announced in 
the January notice. 

PLEASE get in touch with our 
Treasurer, Fannie Cohen, a small 














attendance. Let's make a good payment will maintain your mem- 
showing. bership and your magazine delivery. 
FD ae 
RK 
CENTAL , —_— 
SUPPLIES Mabee-Kanen bley, Inc. 
Phe Williamsburgh Savings Bank Building 


One Hanson Place 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Telephones: 
NEvins 8-4536, 4537, 
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Robina A. McMurdo, 140 East 80th Street, New York City 


American D. A. Assn. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Dental Assistants Associ- 
ation will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., August 5 to 12, 
1933. In order that adequate reser- 
vation of rooms may be made, it is 
desirable that each president make 
tentative arrangements for the mem- 
bers of her society, necessary cancel- 
lations being made later on. Room 
rates are: single $3.00 and up; 
double $4.50 and up; twin beds 
$6.00 and up. Make your reserva- 
tions before March First with the 
Convention Manager, Miss Kather- 
ine Carr, 7056 N. Damen Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. RUTH F. ROGERS, 
President. RUTH M. CLARK, Gen. 
Sec’y, 1-4 Scofield Bldg., Minot, 


N. D. 
D. A. Assn., State of N. Y. 

Fifth Annual Meeting, May 11- 
13, 1933, Syracuse, N. Y. JULIA 
SCHULTZ, Gen. Sec’y, 148 E. Water 
Street, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dental Assistants Study Club 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Meets February 3rd, 1933, 8 
P.M., at 62 Hanson Place, Brook- 
lyn. Speaker, Mme. Barnouw. 
Topic, ‘Outstanding Plays.’’ Reg- 
ular Meeting, February 17th, 1933, 
8 P.M., 62 Hanson Place, Brooklyn. 
Pasadena D. A. Assn. (Cal.) 

Meets February 9th, 1933.  Es- 
sayist, Dr. Arthur Smith; topic, 
“Plastic Surgery.’" FLEY R. JUNG, 
Sec’y Publicity Com., 409 First 
Trust Bldg., Pasadena, Cal. 

Erie County D. A. Assn. (Pa.) 

Meets February 8th, 1933, 8 P.M. 
at the Y.W.C.A. LOUISE WEIBLEN, 
Sec’y, 813 Sassafras Street, Erie, Pa. 


Cincinnati D. A. Assn. (Ohio) 


The Annual Card Party and 
Dance, February 4th, 1933, at the 
Hotel Gibson. Proceeds for the 


Delegates fund. HELENE MEYERS, 
Vice-President, 6019 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Georgia D. A. Assn. 

The First District, Savannah, 
meets February 13th, 1933, 8 P.M. 
Essayist, Louise Mitchelson; Subject, 
“The Dental Assistant and Child 
Patient’; also a round table talk by 
the members on ‘‘Sterilization.’’ The 
Fifth District, Atlanta, meets Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1933, 6 P.M., at the 
Atlanta Southern Dental College. A 
round table discussion on ‘‘Daily 
Problems’’ will be led by Lois Mew- 
born. A lecture on ‘Business Man- 
agement from the Assistant’s Stand- 
point’ will also be given. PHOEBE 
HAYES, President, 619 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Minnesota D. H. and A. Assn. 

Twelfth Annual Meeting, Febru- 
ary 7-9, 1933, 7.30 P.M., Medical 
Library, Medical Arts Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Election of officers 
will take place. — The St. Paul 
District meets February 13th, 1933, 
in the Dental Library, Medical Arts 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Election of 
officers will be held. Members please 
attend.—The Minneapolis District 
meets in the Minneapolis Auditori- 
um, February 7-9, 1933.—A cordial 
welcome awaits all dental assistants 
at Muinnesota’s Golden Dental Ju- 
bilee. Plans are under way for eve- 
ning classes for dental assistants at 
the Dental College of the University 
of Minnesota. For information please 
address IRENE S. ELMGREN, Prest- 
dent, 485 Rice Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Portland D. A. Society (Oregon) 
Meets Tuesday, February 14th, 
1933, 622 Selling Bldg., Portland, 


Ore. HARRIET C. HAMANN, Ch'm 
Publicity, 1003 Selling Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 


Valley Dist. D. A. Soc. (Mass.) 

Meets February 13th, 1933, 8 
P.M., Chamber of Commerce, 
Springfield. Clinician, Dr. J. A. 
Deslauriers, presenting illustrated 
slides “The Growth of a Tooth.”’ 
Papers by members will be presented 
and discussed. JANE KIRKPATRICK, 
Ch'm Publicity, 316 High Street, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Eastern Society of Dental Anaes- 

thetists 

Meeting of the Eastern Society of 
Dental Anaesthetists; Friday, Febru- 
ary 17th, Hotel Westover, 253 West 
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72nd Street, New York City. Speak- 
er, Henry S. Ruth, M.D., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Topic, ‘Disease Factors 
in the Administration of a General 
Anaesthetic in Dental Practice.” A 
dinner at 7:00 P.M. will precede the 
lecture, which will follow at 8:15 
P.M. The profession is cordially in- 
vited. Membership is open to all 
ethical practitioners, members of the 
American Dental Association, or 
those abiding by its code of ethics. 
Dr. SAMUEL L. BINDER, Secretary, 
624 Bergenline Avenue, West New 
York, N. J. 
Pennsylvania State’ Dental Soc. 
65th Annual Meeting, May 2-4, 
1933, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. A. SALZMAN, 
D.D.S., Ch’'m Publicity, 210 Fair- 
mount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Dental Assistant 


Germs 


ELLO!! Mike, mon bon ami, how’s every little thing? . . . What's 
that? You don’t want me to call you funny names. . . . What 
do I mean ‘‘Bon Ami?” . . . You ain't no cleansing soap what's used by 
the D.A. to scour cuspidors. . . . Your ancestry dates back to the 17th 
Century and you're proud of it. . . . And you've been recorded in micro- 
biologies, and bacteriologies, and are registered and pedigreed, and you're 
proud of it, and... tssk, tssk, tssk, don’t work yourself up into a 
ferment, old dear, it’s all K.O. with me. What do I mean K.O.? I just 
mean ‘‘kwite over,’’ and I was only saying something nice anyhow; mon 
bon ami is French for my good friend. Why don’t you go in for more 
culture? But, talking about ancestors, the D.A. in whose office I live with 
my relatives is very much interested in genealogies, you know, those his- 
tories that dig into folks’ pasts and all that kind of stuff, where you find 
out that you had a lot of barons, and lords, and dukes, and buccaneers, and 
pirates, and all them kinds of nobles for grandfathers and everything. 
Yes, sure there was grandmothers, but that ain’t what I want to tell 
you about. I’m interested in grandfathers. . . . For why? Well, it’s 
like this. As I was saying, the D.A. reads a lot about heredities, and rela- 
tionships, and influences, and family trees, and such, and she got me 
started thinking about my ancestors, and I had some job, believe me, getting 
it all sorted out, and when you hear what I discovered you will know why 
I am so interested in grandfathers. It’s like this—I married a widow 
who had grown daughters. My father came to see us quite often, fell in 
love with one of my stepdaughters and married her. That made my father 
my son-in-law, and my stepdaughter became my stepmother. Some time 
later my wife had sons, they became my father’s brothers in law and my 
uncles; then my stepmother had sons and they, of course, were my brothers 
and at the same time my grandsons, as they are the children of my step- 
daughter. I am my wife’s husband and stepgrandchild all at the same 
time, and as the husband of one’s grandmother is one’s grandfather, I am 
my own grandfather. . . . O-o-o-ie, ain’t that awful what you find out 
sometimes? What are you laughing at, Mike; how do you know you ain't 
your own great grandfather- . . . You don’t care, I should listen to 
a poem a patient sent your Doc. All right, shoot.—‘‘Submissive in that 
chair I cower, yielding to your dreadful power. Oh, man of torture, man 
of bills—some day I'll bite the hand that drills...—-Not so bad, not so 
bad! How did the Doc like it? Scram, here comes the D.A. with her 
bottle of NH, to clean the spot we're parked on. Au revoir—O-O-Oh, I 
forgot you don’t talk French. Well, Goop BYE. 
Yours for more culture, pure or otherwise, ie) 
SPIRO KEET. i 





“If we sit down at set of sun, 

And count the things that we have done, 

And counting, find one self-denying act, 

One word that eased the heart of him who heard, 

One glance most kind, that fell like sunshine where it went, 
Then we may count that day well spent.” 








